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which dared the  risk of bringing on themselves the

vengeance of the Persian king in case of defeat, and

.      which must have  convinced the Athenians

ans^ncfthe      that there was that in Hellas for which it

Athenians.         was WQrfa whjle  to   figfa stoutly>     From ftfe

time forth the zeal which they now displayed cemented
the friendship which had already existed between the
two cities for nearly twenty years; and in the solemn
quinquennial sacrifices at Athens the herald invoked
the blessing of heaven on Athenians and Plataians
alike.

Probably not more than two days had passed from the
moment when Miltiades and his colleagues left Athens
Real designs to the hour when they returned from Mara-
an?Seias thon, winners of a victory for which they
Persians. could scarcely have dared to hope. There
had been a delay of many days before they set out on
their march; but the promptitude of their movements,
when once they left the city, disconcerted the plans not
only of their open enemies but of traitors within their
walls, for by this name only can the partisans of Hippias
rightly be described. The banished tyrant had devised a
scheme which did credit to his military sagacity. The
Persian fleet was drawn up by the shore, and the tents of
the invaders lined the edge of the Marathonian plain which
by the lower road between Hymettos and Pentelikos lay
at a distance of about twenty-five miles from Athens. To
all appearance it seemed that the Persian commanders
meant to fight there the decisive battle, %nd there in fact
it was fought: but such was not their real intention.
The landing on Marathon was a feint to draw off the
Athenian land force from the city, while the real attack
should be made from the Phaleric plain by troops hastily
landed from the Persian sjtiips ; and it had been agreed
between Hippias and his partisans tha* this movement